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better serve that scholarly purpose. There is an extensive bibliography of primary 
source material and secondary literature, but no footnotes or page numbers for citations 
(not unusual in German biographies), making access to the material difficult. Althaus 
has produced a readable biography, füll of pointed (and a few pointless) details about 
the many Hegels, but it leaves the reader craving more anecdotal information about 
him and the other heroes of philosophy. 

Patricia Anne Simpson 
University of Michigan 



Citizenship and Nationhood in France and Germany. By Rogers Brubaker. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992. Pp. xii + 270. $35.00. 

"It is one thing to want to make all Citizens of Utopia speak Utopian, and quite another 
to waat to make all Utopiphoaes Citizens of Utopia." Such a characterization of the 
difference between the French and the German "model of nationhood" (p. 8) bespeaks 
a talent for lapidary formulations that Rogers Brubaker frequently displays in this 
impressive and engaging book. "In France," he adds, "political unity has been 
understood as constitutive, cultural unity as expressive of nationhood." In Germany, a 
similar understanding might have resulted had the kingdom of Prussia succeeded in 
conjuring up, as a "deliberate and artificial creation of the State," a "mobilized and 
united Staatsvolk." But this objective, shared by Hardenberg and Bismarck, was 
defeated by the binationalism that resulted from the acquisition of a large Polish 
population in the partitions of Poland. Failure to assimilate the Poles to Germanism 
allowed a powerful alternative conception of German nationhood to triumph, accord- 
ing to which "ethnocultural unity" — or "the Volksgeist" — "is constitutive, the State 
merely expressive" (pp. 9-10). 

As a sociologist, Brubaker aims to investigate, by means of an analysis of 
citizenship laws and naturalization practices, not only the historical construction of 
national identity in France and Germany but also present-day questions of the inclusion 
or exclusion of ethnocultural minorities in French and German political life. As is clear 
from the rhetorical and physical violence of German right-wing extremists and the 
followers of Jean-Marie Le Pen's National Front, these are life-and-death problems. 
From the perspective of the historians' guild, one of the most important qualities of 
Brubaker's book is its exemplary success in linking long-range historical analysis with 
a sophisticated analysis of current issues. His work avoids the shallowness besetting 
much contemporary history as well as the problem of uncertain relevance raised by 
those many works of modern history that leave readers to draw for themselves any 
implications they may convey for the present age. Exemplary too is Brubaker's 
tttatosvexA of the theosetic&l issues his wotk taises. 

Brubaker's interest in citizenship follows from the elementary circumstance, 
neglected by political sociology (and also, one might add, in much of the historical 
fiterature on national ism), that the modern State is not only a territorial Organization but 
also an Organization of members, a bounded Community whose (ongoing) definition is 
a political and discursive act of great significance and historical contingency. In Old 
Regime France, pervasive privilege "left no room for the common rights and 
obligations that make up the substance of modern citizenship" (p. 39). The French 
Revolution — as a "bourgeois," "democratic," "national," and "state-strengthening 
revolution" — created the first national citizenry (p. 49). But while in France Citizen- 
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ship resulted from Opposition to absolute monarchy and a society of Orders (Stände), 
in Prussia "the foundations of citizenship were established by the absolute monarchy 
and through the Stände" (p. 61). By the 1840s Prussian legal-administrative practice 
had largely fused the concepts of subjects and Citizen, although it sought to avoid 
conferral of citizenly rights on the itinerant poor (who found movement easy between 
the thirty-nine states of the Germanic Confederation) by eliminating domicile alone as 
grounds for naturalization. 

Naturalization creates new Citizens — that is, new members of the nation. French 
practice, aimed at transcending privilege-bound particularism and integrating the 
population of the State into the political culture created by the 1789 revolution, favored 
naturalization by jus soli, that is, in the case of children of non-French parents, by birth 
on French soil. Brubaker's analysis of the politics of French citizenship-law reform in 
the 1880s shows that it was not material interest in accelerated demographic growth or 
expanding the pool of army recruits that stood behind the triumph of the principle of 
automatic naturalization at age eighteen of second-generation immigrants. Rather, the 
prevailing "cultural idiom" or "dominant discourse" defining citizenship and mem- 
bership in the French nation, as it had evolved since 1789, favored inclusion of 
noncitizens (while xenophobically opposing the presence in France of nonnaturalized 
immigrant communities). 

In Germany, citizenship and naturalization came to be defined ever more exclusively 
by jus sanguinis, or by birth to German parents, whether residents of the German 
Empire or not. In 1913 the Reichstag promulgated, under heavy pressure from 
Pan-German nationalists, the authoritative law on this subject, still in effect today as 
it was under the Weimar Republic, Hitler's dictatorship, and in pre-1989 West 
Germany. This law justified the settlement in the Federal Republic not only of millions 
of refugees from the German Democratic Republic, but also since 1988 of more than 
a million immigrants of German nationality or parentage from other former Soviet- 
bloc lands. Brubaker derives the 1913 triumph in Germany of jus sanguinis from a loss 
of confidence on the part of German nationalists that the millions-strong Polish 
minority could be assimilated to German nationality. If these non-German Citizens 
could not be won for Deutschtum, it seemed to follow that foreign immigrants on 
German soil, especially those from Eastern Europe, were even less likely to be 
Germanized. Although the national interest might recommend that they be tolerated as 
guest workers, they should not be naturalized as Citizens. As for Germans born abroad, 
or German overseas emigrants, nationalist sentiment argued successfully for their 
(conditional) right to claim or reclaim German citizenship. Thus in present-day 
Germany third-generation resident guest workers have no claim on German citizen- 
ship, while immigrant Volga or Upper Silesian Germans do. 

In a chapter titled "Etre Francis, Cela se Merke" (quoting from Le Pen), Brubaker 
analyzes the French political struggles of the 1980s over citizenship and naturalization 
reform. A corresponding chapter discusses the widely publicized problem of restrictive 
naturalization practice in Germany. In both countries, large immigrant populations 
have formed, especially of Turks in Germany and Algerians in France. In both cases, 
governmental practice has been, since 1973, to discourage further immigration, 
promote voluntary return migration, and integrate into the larger society those who 
remain. Yet, despite these structural similarities, the French tradition of jus soli yields 
naturalization rates more than ten times higher than in Germany, where the ethnocul- 
turalism of jus sanguinis blocks routine naturalization of resident immigrants' offspring 
even when born in Germany. 
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Brubaker accounts for these Franco-German differences in explanatory terms drawn 
in part from the work of Gareth Stedman Jones and Pierre Bourdieu, but especially, and 
quite persuasively, from Max Weber's theory of "ideal interests" and from Theda 
Skocpol's concept of "cultural idioms." Brubaker is intent to show that behaviorist or 
instrumentalist approaches, anchored in calculations of real or material interest, are 
unsuited to his purpose. But, aiming to avoid a "naively culturalist account," he argues 
that, once established, intellectual constructs or interpretations of the world represent 
politically mobilizable interests of those who hold them — national political elites, for 
example, in the case of national self-interpretations. Brubaker sees the politics of 
citizenship as "a politics ofidentity, not & politics of interest." "The central question 
is not 'who gets what?' but rather 'who is what?' " (p. 182). 

There are terrae incognitae on Brubaker's map. It is striking that he overlooks the 
analogy between infant baptism in the premodern Community of Christian believers 
and conferral at birth of citizenship in a modern era otherwise hostile to ascribed 
statuses. Citizenship mattered less, in the privilege-bound Old Regime, to the extent 
that religious uniformity prevailed in the political realm, as it was meant to do in 
France but could not in Germany. Here Brubaker misses an opportunity to deepen his 
analysis through a dialogue with Benedict Anderson's work. It is likewise puzzling 
that, having demonstrated the symbolical potency of contemporary citizenship and 
identity issues, he declines to challenge E. J. Hobsbawm's consignment of modern 
nationalism to the realm of bourgeois (or proletarian) antiquities. Also, the issues 
Brubaker investigates lead toward the highly charged question of political asylum, yet 
he does not follow that path. 

These are, however, peripheral questions that leave Brubaker's accomplishment 
undiminished. It is a model, in trenchant prose, of comparative historical scholarship, 
resting on a sophisticated understanding of the French and German historical literature. 
It is theoretically lucid and instructive, and it illuminates present-day issues of high 
political, cultural, and moral import. 

William W. Hagen 
University of California, Davis 



Wagner: Race and Revolution. By Paul Lawrence Rose. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1992. Pp. ix + 246. $25.00. 

Wagner Androgyne: A Study in Interpretation. By Jean-Jacques Nattiez. 

Translated by Stewart Spencer. Princeton Studies in Opera. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1993. Pp. xx + 359. $35.00. 

The meaning of music is strictly musical, leading critic Eduard Hanslick announced in 
1854, opening a new phase in a vituperous debate over the decipherment of musical 
content that has raged ever since. Not coincidentally, those who join the controversy 
on the antiformalist side always seem to concentrate their efforts on the work of 
Hanslick's greatest antagonist, Richard Wagner. Perhaps Wagner's leitmotivs and 
rhetorical flourishes seem to demand decipherment, or perhaps Wagner — the only 
major modern composer to write not only scores but also librettos, theoretical essays, 
and megalomaniacal autobiographies — offers an irresistible temptation to those 
seeking to decode musical meaning. Then again, perhaps it is the uses to which 



